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On the vault of the ceremonial staircase in the Wurzburg 
Residenz, Giambattista Tiepolo painted his variation on a 
popular allegorical theme of the day, the four continents. 
There is no mistaking the subject of the fresco: under a 
god-studded sky that allegorizes the planets in the heavens, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Europe range along the borders of 
the rectangular vault, each identified by personifications with 
attributes belonging to a long allegorical tradition. But 
Tiepolos fresco is vast, and his earth teems with figures that 
have puzzled many observers. Some scholars have taken the 
paintings obvious allegorical subject as meaning enough and 
have not worried over the untraditional. Others have singled 
out a few of the novel images as central to the meaning of the 
whole, but have not examined the rest. 1 To discover the nature 
of the iconography, this essay studies both the obvious and the 
unconventional in Tiepolo’s continents and concludes that the 
one viewpoint misses the importance of the iconographic 
novelties and the other ignores their context. It finds a 
consistent pattern of new factual imagery that is attributable 
to the patron and his milieu and important in interpreting the 
painting; and it sees in Tiepolo’s handling of certain prominent 
images not only further evidence of his patron’s collaboration, 
but also a key to comprehending the painting. 

Tiepolo painted the stair-hall ceiling in 1752-53. He had 
lived and worked in the Residenz in Wurzburg since 1750, 
helping to decorate the ceremonial core of the palace for 
Prince-Bishop Karl Philipp von Greiffenclau. The Prince- 
Bishop first brought Tiepolo from Venice to paint the vault of 
the state dining room, later called the Kaisersaal, according to 
an extant, detailed, written program. In 1752, before work in 
the Kaisersaal was complete, Greiffenclau asked the painter to 
fresco the eighteen by thirty-two-meter vault of the stair hall. 
A few dates, events, and figures concerning this second 
commission survive, but nothing about the iconography of the 
painting. 2 

The first task of this study is to explore the iconographic 
sources of the stair-hall continents. Their centerpieces are the 
four personifications: brown-skinned America riding a 
crocodile (Figs. 1,2), black-skinned Africa mounted on a 


* This study stems from my master’s thesis, ‘Allegory and Fact in 
Giambattista Tiepolo’s Four Continents at Wurzburg,” University of 
Wisconsin, 1973. For help, encouragement, and kindness during the work 
on it, I would like to thank Mrs. Esther Gordon Dotson of Cornell 
University, the late Dr. Johannes Taubert, and Dr. Gesine Taubert of 
Munich. A Financial Grant for Flumanists of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Cornell University, offset part of the travel cost during the 
research. 

N.B. A selected bibliography, of sources cited by author below, follows the 
footnotes. 

1 The subject is also and more appropriately called the four parts of the 
earth or world; I use continents for convenience. 

All previous studies of the stair-hall ceiling are essays on style, 


camel (Figs. 3,4), turbaned Asia on an elephant (Figs. 5,6), 
and enthroned Europe who glances upward to a floating 
portrait of Tiepolo’s patron Greiffenclau (Fig. 7; locations in 
the stair hall in Fig. 17). Although these personifications are 
readily understood as signifying the continents, they must be 
compared with the allegorical tradition to learn whether 
they—and by association their surroundings—are as ordinary 
as they are recognizable. 

Modern iconography of the continents began to be 
established in the sixteenth century, drawing on antique 
precedents and reports of travelers. By Tiepolo’s time the 
subject was so popular in all the arts that the range of accepted 
images was large. For a painter in the dual tradition of 
allegorical and monumental decoration, however, that range 
included a customary iconography with predominant motifs 
taken from the text and illustrations of Cesare Ripa’s handbook 
of allegorical figures, the Iconologia. Ripa’s book had long since 
standardized the use of female personifications accompanied by 
indigenous animals and local artifacts; in addition, widely 
distributed engravings and other sources had contributed some 
conventions like the mounted positions of the personifica¬ 
tions. 3 

Europe in the stair-hall fresco, although expanded into a 
large and densely peopled scene quite unlike Ripa’s illustra¬ 
tions, follows him more fully than do the other continents 
(Fig. 7). The regally clad personification surrounded by 
attributes of the arts and sciences, her seated position, and a 
horse near her are Ripan. So are the symbols of her worldly 
and spiritual dominion found in the throne, the globe, and 
the bishop’s accouterments (Ripa called for the papal tiara); of 
her superior arms in the persons of the architect of the 
Residenz and the Colonel of Artillery Balthasar Neumann 
seated on a cannon barrel, and of the young soldier with a 
horse; of the arts and sciences in Painting holding her palette 
while limning the continents on a globe, musicians playing 
instruments, an old man reading a book, a sculptor’s mallet 
next to a bust, portraits of court artists, and the background 
architecture, both finished and under construction. 

The Ripan element is smaller in the three foreign 


composition, or interpretation without study of the iconography of the 
continents; comprehensive iconographic descriptions that are at bottom 
personal readings, not scholarly explorations (Freeden-Lamb, Molmenti); or 
studies that single out a few images to explore, relying on others for a 
context (Bott, Santifaller, Schmidt, Simon). 

2 Information about building and decorating the palace, stair hall, and 
Kaisersaal can be found in Freeden-Lamb and Sedlmaier-Pfister. 

3 Kollman-Wirth is the most important survey of the four continents in the 
arts; it has a full bibliography. Cesare Ripa’s Iconobgia was first published, 
unillustrated, in Rome in 1593, first illustrated for the Rome edition of 
1603, and republished in various languages and augmentations into the 19th 
century. E. A. Maser’s introduction to Hertel’s Ripa summarizes the nature 
and editions of the book. 
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1 G. B. Tiepolo, America , left side, stair hall, 
Wurzburg Residenz (photo: Foto-Archiv Dr. Lamb, 
Munich) 



3 G. B. Tiepolo, Africa , left side, 
stair hall, Wurzburg Residenz (photo: 
Foto-Archiv Dr. Lamb, Munich) 




5 G. B. Tiepolo, Asia, left side, stair hall, 
Wurzburg Residenz (photo: Foto-Archiv Dr. 
Lamb, Munich) 
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continents in the stair hall. Americas crocodile, the 
nakedness of the personification, her headdress and bow, and 
the pile of heads stuck with arrows all come from Ripa (Figs. 
1,2). The parrot perched on a natives wrist is a standard 
American image from an engraving after Dirck Barendsz. 
published in 1581; engravings after Marten de Vos around 1595 
are the early source of the mounted positions of America and 
her sisters Africa and Asia. 4 Beyond their use of a female 
personification with an animal, the latter two continents 
adhere little to Ripa’s iconography. The black skin of Africa, 
the elephant tusks at the feet of her camel (Figs. 3,4), the 
sumptuous clothing of Asia, and perhaps a plate smoking with 
incense are Ripan (Figs. 5,6). But the deviations from the 
book are equally notable. The camel, Asia’s animal in Ripa 
because of its association with the spice trade, and a censer are 
now in Africa; and the commerce signified in Ripa’s Asia by 
both the camel and spices is prominent in the stair-hall Africa 
and absent from Asia. The elephant, which began in Ripa as a 
tusk-and-trunk hat and later replaced a lion as Africa’s chief 
animal, is now in Asia. 

This brief comparison has pointed out several shifts of 
traditional attributes to unexpected locations and shown a 
reliance on customary iconography for only a few images. It 
has not even mentioned the surrounding incidents and 
artifacts: in America (Figs. 1,2) two deer on the left and the 
entire right side of the scene including a dead crocodile, figures 
cooking food over an open fire, a curious standard with a 
crescent moon above something that looks suspiciously like a 
scalp, and the European who scrambles over the painted 
cornice while holding what might be an artist’s portfolio; in 
Africa (Figs. 3,4) the large commercial scene, an ape chasing 
an ostrich, two Europeans buying pearls, and the ceiling’s only 
river god; and in Asia (Figs. 5,6) the tiger hunt at the left, a 
manacled figure, the large block with curious writing, and the 
figures in front of a steep pyramid. Since the theme was so 
popular and variously executed, relocating old attributes might 
seem of small significance. The importance of the shifts is 
highlighted, however, by the figures in the stair hall that do, in 
fact, conform to Ripa and, further, by Tiepolo’s undoubted use 
of Ripa’s book elsewhere. The most pertinent example of the 
latter is his only earlier painting of the continents, the ceiling 


4 On Barendsz: Clare LeCorbeiller, “Miss America and Her Sisters: 
Personifications of the Four Parts of the World,” Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Bulletin, n.s. XIX, 1961, 211; ]. R. Judson, Dirck Barendsz1534-1592, 
Amsterdam, 1970, 87-89, 149-151, pis. 43-46; the parasol in Africa and 
the turban Asia wears also derive from Barendsz. On De Vos: LeCorbeiller, 
214-15; A. Reinsch, Die Z eichnungen des Marten de Vos, Tubingen, 1967, 
162-63, 178. 

s Published in P. d’Ancona, Tiepolo a Milano: gli affreschi di Palazzo Clerici, 
Milan, 1956. 

6 Only two travel books are cited in the literature on the stair hall: D’Avity 

and De Bry, America, Pt. 5, in Freeden-Lamb, 85-87, cited because Lamb 
knows them to be in the Schonborn libraries (discussed below). He relates 
them both to Tiepolo’s America and suggests that Tiepolo might have used 
them to fill so large a composition, but he deduces only two things from the 
books: first, an “unconcern for folkloristic knowledge” because Tiepolo’s 
woman with a tambourine does not match the dancing figure in one of the 
De Bry plates; second, a confirmation of the traditional nature of the 
conception of America as seen in the most obvious detail out of Ripa, the 
severed heads that “signify the cannibalism stressed by Ripa as also by 


decoration of the principal hall in the Palazzo Clerici in 
Milan, where he worked a decade before going to Wurzburg. 
On the Clerici ceiling he allegorized the continents with 
Ripa’s standard animals—a horse for Europe, a crocodile for 
America, and (unlike Wurzburg) a camel for Asia, and an 
elephant for Africa. 5 The Clerici continents not only 
illustrate Tiepolo’s use of Ripa, they constitute an mono¬ 
graphic example that the painter chose not to follow- at 
Wurzburg. 

One source can explain Tiepolo’s decisions to ignore his own 
precedent by deviating from Ripa and to include the puzzling 
images listed above. That source is travel books. 6 They were 
immensely popular. From the time of the first discoveries in 
the New World until Tiepolo painted in Wurzburg, accounts of 
voyages, compilations, and extractions were favorites of the 
publishing industry. 7 Travel books were published, translated, 
and published again, and owing to the retention of books in 
private libraries, each volume was long current. Common 
itineraries with common themes allow one to locate the broad 
areas to which the painting alludes and to identify the sources 
of information about objects, activities, and animals. 

At the outset of this investigation it must be recognized that 
Tiepolo had no apparent interest in ethnographic accuracy 
and rarely indicated place by physical appearance or dress. 
Despite the wealth of information from all corners of the earth 
that had been published by the mid-eighteenth century, his 
costumes specify only extra-European of Oriental origins. He 
puts turbans of a southwest Asian sort in America and 
American feather headdresses in Africa , and he uses 
everywhere the loose robes and cloaks and patterned fabrics 
seen in unrelated paintings by himself, his son Giandomenico, 
and Venetian view-painters. His physical types, faces, hair, 
and beards are also typical of characters in all his work. Where 
physiognomy and dress are, indeed, signposts to a particular 
place or meaning, they point distinctly; but activities, 
animals, and topography are the most frequent geographic 
clues. 

In Tiepolo’s stair-hall version, America is the tropical 
habitat of crocodiles and cannibals (Figs. 1,2). Both of them 
figure prominently in reports of voyages to the lush, warm 
lands of Brazil and Florida—two areas described in well-known 


Davity.” I am not concerned here to demonstrate folkloristic knowledge 
(although Lamb was wrong about tambourines in the New World), nor do I 
think that D’Avity’s uninteresting, secondhand survey is a likely 
iconographic source. 

7 Bibliographies of travel books are E. G. Cox, A Reference Guide to the 
Literature of Travel, 3 vols., Seattle, 1935, and M. Bohme, Die grosse 
Reisesammlungen des 16. Jahrhunderts undihre Bedeutung, Amsterdam, 1962. 
Catalogues of the British Museum in London and Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris list numerous editions of many of the authors cited here, vividly 
demonstrating a continuous international interest in the genre. 

In surveying books about travels to every part of the three foreign 
continents (the Americas were considered one), I soon discovered patterns 
of images and activities corresponding to different routes that could and 
could not be related to the fresco. Only the relevant itineraries and sources 
are cited in this article, although it was methodologically important to 
ascertain that there are areas to which the painting fairly certainly does not 
refer. Since travel books are cited here as representative rather than specific 
sources, the language of the edition and place of publication are irrelevant. 




7 G. B. Tiepolo, Europe, stair hall, Wurzburg Residenz (photo: Foto-Archiv Dr. Lamb, Munich) 


accounts that were included in the travels published by the 
family De Bry in Frankfurt am Main between 1590 and 1634. 8 
Part 3 of their America was Hans Staden’s story of his captivity 
by the cannibalistic Tupinamba tribe in Brazil. The engraved 
illustrations picture the naked and bearded captive watching 
or acting in the events that take place, often the slaying, 
cooking, and eating of the Tupinamba’s enemies (Fig. 8). 
Reports of American cannibalism like Staden’s had entered 
Ripa’s allegory as arrow-pierced heads a century and a half 
before Tiepolo painted a pile of heads in the center foreground 
of his America. The camp scene to the right where a skewered, 
head-shaped object is being roasted over an open fire may 
represent the cannibals themselves. 

Part 2 of the De Bry America contains the narrative of 
several sixteenth-century French expeditions to Florida 


8 De Bry, America, Pt. 2, is Jacques le Moynes narrative of three French 
expeditions to Florida with engravings after paintings by Le Moyne himself 
(in English in Lorant). Part 3 includes Hans Staden s and Joannes Lerius’s 
accounts of Brazil (Staden in English in The True History of His Captivity, 
trans. M. Letts, London, 1928); Figure 8 here accompanies Lerius, although 
it shows Staden and his captors. The De Bry engravings were also the basis 


written by Jacques le Moyne, an artist sent on one of them to 
make maps and charts and “to portray the dwellings of the 
natives and anything else in the land that was worthy of 
observation.” 9 The De Bry edition includes forty-three 
captioned engravings after Le Moyne’s paintings, many of 
whose details correspond with Tiepolo’s fresco. Plate 26, “How 
They Kill Crocodiles,” shows naked natives attacking a huge 
crocodile with a pole and a smaller specimen on its back 
receiving the final blows of the kill (Fig. 9.), a visual report 
whose reflection may be seen in the traditional but enormous 
animal of America and in the smaller, dead crocodile slung over 
the shoulder of a nude native. The deer hunt of plate 25 and 
the ceremonial offering of the upright body of a stag on top of 
a tall pole in plate 35 (Figs. 10,11) bring to mind the erect stag 
to the left and the dead one in front of America. In plates 12 


of illustrations in Lafitau, a study of customs by subject rather than country; 
and they were used in Gottfriedt, which is partly an abridgment and 
rearrangement of the narratives in De Bry. 

9 In Lorant, 36; in the German reprint, “Das Ander Theyl,” 8. 
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and 14 (Fig. 12), the chiefs wear golden discs hung on heavy 
bands similar to the discs worn by America. In plate 16 scalps 
are dried and hung on poles after a battle (Fig. 13), suggesting 
the crescent-topped pole with flowing hair near the center 
background. 10 

The stranded European who holds a large flat object like an 
artist’s portfolio is perhaps a traveling artist like Le Moyne 
himself (Fig. 2). He mentions his function as keeper of a visual 
record only once, but Cornelis de Bruyn, another traveler who 
did his own illustrating and whose travels in the Levant are 
cited below, refers frequently to drawing the pictures and plans 
that were engraved for his books. 11 He even comments on 
their accuracy, the result, he says, of acquiring a greater skill in 
painting than his reader might judge necessary for his purpose 
of saving memories. Tiepolo’s out"of"place European in 
America is surely an artist"observer like these two men, there 
to witness events in the new and strange land, a conceit whose 
appeal to Tiepolo and his patron is easily imagined. 

Because crocodiles and cannibalism are both in Ripa, the 
allegorical tradition may seem explanation enough for the stair- 
hall America. The stray European, the smaller crocodile, the 
necklace, the campfire, and other visual details just men" 
tioned, however, are added to the standard allegorical 
elements. The novel additions point, at least, to a renewal of 
the vision of America stemming from sources similar to those 
behind the Ripan allegory, for those books that appear 
relevant to this discussion were old and had already contrib" 
uted to the development of the customary iconography of the 
continents long before Tiepolo’s day. In returning to accounts 
that had been sources for Ripa and the early engravings, 
Tiepolo would be choosing even America’s crocodile mount 
not only as a traditional animal but also as one prominent in 
the travel books—a conscious selection such as I believe 
explains the unusual choices of an elephant for Asia and a 
camel for Africa. 

Camels, caravans, commerce, and a river god identify 
Tiepolo’s Africa as Egypt (Figs. 3,4), whose great river, trading 
cities of Cairo and Alexandria, and ostriches and camels filled 
the reports of travelers on itineraries that included North 
Africa, the Holy Land, and Syria. 12 Cornelis de Bruyn’s 
bountifully illustrated Voyage au Levant is one that contains 
visual details and verbal reports easily matched to the stamhall 
fresco. He wrote in detail about commercial activity in the city 
of Cairo, where among other things he observed two Arab 
merchants, one generous and kind, the other avaricious and 
given to rationalizing his wealth as a key to Heaven. 13 When 
Tiepolo painted the large episode of commercial activity at the 


10 The figure itself, a crescent over a horses tail, is a field emblem of the 
Turks (Bott, 159; “displaying the horsetails’’ is mentioned in travels to 
Istanbul). It appears in Antonio Bossi’s stucco decorations in the adjoining 
Weissersaal. 

11 De Bruyn, 1. Pietro della Valle mentions having his painter record a 
pretty face, 123. An 18th-century artist’s portfolio can be seen in Chardin’s 
paintings of draftsmen of the late 1730’s in P. Rosenberg, Chardin, Lausanne, 
1966, 44, 51, for example. 

12 On North Africa, the Levant, and Asia Minor: De Bruyn, Lithgow, 
LeGouz de la Boullaye, Lucas, De Tournefort, Della Valle, D’Avity. 

13 De Bruyn, 222-23. 


left of Africa (Fig. 3) and thus switched a traditional element 
of the iconography of Asia to another continent, he was surely 
reflecting travelers’ reports of Egyptian trade, perhaps even 
down to points of character. The engravings in De Bruyn’s 
book are also the possible origins of so small a detail as the pipe 
sticking out from behind one merchant (a kind of pipe seen in 
several of his plates of Egypt) and so important a figure as the 
camel. Illustrations and discussions of the ubiquitous camel 
and descriptions of caravans assembling in Cairo must account 
not only for the two appearances of the beast in the fresco 
(Figs. 3,4), but also for its choice over the more usual elephant 
as the mount of Africa. 

The River Nile and scenes of Nile life appear in the fresco, 
reflecting the commentary of all travelers including De Bruyn 
on a river uniquely important to the survival of a people. 14 
The Nile is a river god in the painting (Fig. 4). He has no 
fellows on the other continents, although the tradition of 
complete allegorical sets into which the four continents and 
the seven planetary deities fall leads one to look for the 
missing three rivers. Since the fresco is composed with only a 
few topographical features of small definition, a deity may have 
been chosen to avoid depicting an actual river without 
excluding a part of Egyptian life so important that all travelers 
discuss it. 15 Slightly less prominent than the god are several 
details of the painting that could be drawn from De Bruyn’s 
engravings of life along the Nile: the large and patched tent 
behind Africa from the ragged tents built of crossed uprights 
and an inclining ridgepole, and the swallow"tailed banner and 
slanted mast from those of small craft in the delta. 16 

The prominent tiger and elephant of Tiepolo’s Asia place 
that part of the continent in India, and the crosses of Calvary 
and the statue of Diana of Ephesus identify the Levant and 
Asia Minor (Figs. 5,6), areas frequently visited on the same 
journey by seventeenth" and eighteenth"Century travelers. 17 
Typically long and interesting, the accounts of the empire of 
the Muslim Moguls seem to have inspired Tiepolo’s rejection of 
the traditional camel, symbol of the caravans that plied the 
overland trade routes to the east, and inclusion of the 
elephant, mount of royal persons, and the tiger. Writers 
repeatedly note how many elephants the Great Mogul keeps, 
the number taken by him on journeys, and the animal’s use in 
hunting and other activities. 18 The less frequently observed 
tiger appears in descriptions of hunts during which beaters 
drive the ferocious beasts into the hunting compound by 
whacking the brush with staves (Fig. 5). 19 

Other details reflect reports of India. The billowing tents 
behind Asia can be parts of the huge camps that went with the 


14 De Bruyn, 234. 

15 I have no explanation fpr the figures on the hill above the Nile. De Bruyn 
and others say that the river comes from a mountain source past Ethiopia; 
the figures could be black warriors who live upstream beyond the cataracts. 

16 De Bruyn, pis. 71, 133. 

17 On India: Herbert, Bernier, Tavernier, Manucci, Catrou, Mandelslo- 
Olearius, Della Valle, Roe. 

18 D’Avity, 761; Roe, 381; Tavernier, I, 280; Manucci, 1, 191, and 11, 71; 
Bernier, 359; Catrou, 328, 332, 343; Mandelslo-Olearius, 87. 

19 Catrou, 357; Mandelslo-Olearius, 87. 




12 De Bry, America , Pt. 2 (Le Moyne), pi. 14. 


13 De Bry, America, Pt. 2 (Le Moyne), pi. 16. 
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14 Inscription in Palmyra from 
C. de Bruyn, Voyage au Levant, 
345 


Mogul when he traveled. 20 The abandoned turban and 
ceremonial staff or drumstick resting in front of the painted 
cornice near the middle of the wall may be the remains of an 
escaped marshall or kettle-drum player, the man who preceded 
processions, striking the drum lightly as a warning of the 
Mogul’s approach. 21 The two figures bowed to the ground 
before the elephant undoubtedly refer to reports that people 
pay homage to the ruler “by falling down on their knees, and 
then bowing their heads to the earth . . . signifying that those 
unto whom they show reverences and respects, may tread or 
trample on them, if they pleased.” 22 

Two crosses top the mountain behind the bowed subjects, 
and two figures walk toward this Calvary (Fig. 6). Their 
compositional unity with the rising land and the walking stick 
that one figure holds identify them as Christian pilgrims. 
Cornelis de Bruyn also wrote about pilgrimage in the Levant 
and travel in Asia Minor, considering himself a pilgrim while 
he was in the Holy Land. 23 Other authors wrote similarly; 
Pietro della Valle even left engraved silver plaques with his 
name on them at important shrines. Despite their foreign 
dress, the pilgrims in the painting are probably Europeans. 
Christianity was identified with Europe (as the allegory 


20 Manucci, II, 70-71. 

21 Ibid., 70; Catrou, 356. 

22 Roe, 409. 

23 De Bruyn; also Della Valle, Gemelli Careri. 

24 On the plaques, Della Valle, 149. Gemelli Careri, 9, in Cairo: “The 
French perswaded me to cloath myself after the country fashion, that I 
might appear less odious in the sight of the Arabs, and particularly the 
Biduines. ...” 

25 De Bruyn, 31, and pi. 9. 

26 This corner of the painting has received more attention than any other 
part, owing to the iconographic centrality claimed for it on the following 
reasoning: the pyramid-woman-stones group was not in the sketch; Tiepolo 
alone was responsible for the iconography of the sketch (this is always stated 
or implied); the need to augment the composition for the ceiling gave 
Greiffenclau his chance to make a suggestion; and the corner—or the whole 
painting—thereby became religious. This essay posits the patron’s 
continuing involvement which began before the oil sketch was painted and 
a consistent iconographic pattern in the sketch and the fresco; and it 
proposes that the corner possesses an iconographic as well as formal 
coherence. Because of the scholarship devoted to the corner, my view of the 
iconography is developed at length in the text, and opposing interpretations 
are listed here. 

To Schmidt, the man is the Armenian Church Father Mesrop, the woman 
Sheba, the pyramid a Ripan allegorical structure signifying the Fame of the 
Prince, all there to symbolize the Old and New Orders. To Simon, the man 
is Heraklitus of Ephesus, the woman Sheba, the pyramid the Tower of Babel, 
there to symbolize the Old Order, as the hill and its crosses symbolize 
Christianity but do not signify Calvary; and she ties them to Apollo as an 


attests), and European travelers in Arab lands regularly wore 
local garments for comfort and safety. 24 

At the feet of the pilgrims a statue of Diana of the Ephesians 
lies toppled to the earth (Fig. 6). A popular Renaissance 
symbol of nature because of her physical bounty, the 
many-breasted goddess had been worshipped in a temple in 
Ephesus long counted one of the seven wonders of the world. 
When De Bruyn visited Ephesus on his way to Egypt and the 
Holy Land, he drew the ruins of what he thought was the 
temple and copied its inscriptions. 25 Juxtaposed with the 
crosses, the statue alludes to the idolatry that was supplanted 
by Christianity. More important, the fallen goddess is a 
visually recognizable reference to the ruins of a famous city and 
its monuments as they were visited by a traveler like De Bruyn. 

The enigmatic images to the right of Diana have excited 
varied explanations, particularly from those who ascribe 
special significance to this corner of the painting. Here again 
travel books furnish the crucial clues to identifying the figures 
and demonstrating that, although they are of unusual interest, 
their iconographic character is of a piece with the rest of the 
foreign continents. 26 The statue of Diana faces a bearded man 
in a dark robe and a flat hat quite unlike the turbans and other 


allegory of divine truth in order to give the entire painting a Christian 
interpretation. To Bott, the man is a prophet recording his vision, the 
woman is the Virgin Mary, the pyramid a reference to Sixtus V’s exorcized 
obelisks; Apollo is Christ victorious because of the statue (presumably of 
Victoria) in his hand; Vanitas symbols abound; and the portrait medallion is 
a memorial-in-advance. To Santifaller, the man symbolizes the wisdom of 
the prince because of the torch (a detail from Ripa’s Sapienza; Santifaller 
alone denies that he writes on top of the blocks); the woman, identified by 
the gold band in her hair, and the pyramid together make Ripa’s allegory of 
the Glory of the Prince; and the group is linked by a “‘magische’ Diagonale” 
to the portrait. To Lamb (Freeden^Lamb) the man is a researcher into 
antiquity, the woman Cleopatra, the pyramid an Egyptian tomb—following 
Molmenti and others. The character and significance of the images in the 
sky are discussed in the text below. On those in the corner: Mesrop requires 
the Armenian text to identify him and a Christian purpose to the corner to 
argue his presence, contrary to the evidence of this study. The woman is not 
opulent enough for Sheba, even when she was traveling (see I Kings 10:2). 
The pyramid is too unlike representations of the Tower of Babel to be legible 
as that structure. The woman is in no way legible as the Virgin, as Simon 
also observes, nor is the pyramid of fitted blocks at all like the obelisks in 
Rome. Since this is Asia, Cleopatra and the pyramids cannot be there; the 
woman is in any case not seductive enough for Cleopatra—and she wears 
black stones, not pearls. Regarding the other identifications, I believe it is 
an irrelevant historical method to collect allegorical shards to fill the gaps in 
one’s theory or to make allegories out of these emphatically non-allegorical 
images: a golden hairband cannot turn the woman’s costume into the 
selTbillowing robes of the genuinely allegorical figures present elsewhere in 
this painting, even though the band is worn by a woman who stands next to 
a truncated pyramid like one found in an obviously allegorical grisaille in 
the Kaisersaal. 
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foreign headgear in the painting. He holds a torch in his left 
hand and writes on top of a pile of stone blocks, one carved 
with an oval classical relief and a larger one incised with four 
lines of odd symbols like a mixture of letters and Arabic 
numerals (Fig. 6). Beyond him a steep and crumbling pyramid 
rises behind a comely woman, wearing the rich but not 
sumptuous fun trimmed mantle of a Near Eastern aristocrat, 
and three men who attend her. In Palmyra as in Ephesus, De 
Bruyn studied and copied inscriptions, coins, and carved 
stones. 27 He reproduced many Greek inscriptions, the sole 
Latin one he saw, and one in “another language and in other 
characters” that look like numerals and letters mixed (Fig. 
14). 28 Observing that these strange characters were frequently 
found beneath Greek inscriptions, he speculated that they 
were translations into the local language. They were, in fact, 
inscriptions in Palmyrene Aramaic. Tiepolo’s characters do 
not all correspond to Aramaic letters, let alone compose a 
legible text. Since the Palmyrene alphabet had not yet been 
deciphered in 1750, alphabetic or textual legibility could have 
been achieved only by directly copying a published inscription. 

But Tiepolo’s block does display a combination of letters 
resembling Greek and Palmyrene in lines that resemble 
ancient incised texts in having no visible divisions into 
words—a conflation of bilingual inscriptions like those De 
Bruyn observed. The text cannot be read, but the pile of hewn 
stones with its odd GrecoOriental inscription can be; it is a 
reference to Palmyra and a clue to the scene above it. 

Palmyra was long illustrious for many reasons, but known 
only to readers of classical texts until its physical rediscovery by 
Europeans in the late seventeenth century. De Bruyn’s 
panorama of the city was the first to be engraved, according to 
J. B. Fischer von Erlach, who redrew it (with some changes) 
and published it in his Entwurff einer historischen Architectur in 
1721. 29 In Fischer’s caption and explanatory text, he 
acknowledges De Bruyn’s narrative and drawing, which allow 
him in turn to “reassure the curious about the truth” of the 
grand and ruinous city. Fischer also alludes—in a way that 
implies his public’s certain acquaintance—to what readers 
would previously have known of Palmyra, that at its greatest 


27 De Bruyn, 345; chap. 68 is on Palmyra. 

28 Schmidt, 52-54, makes the inscription into the Armenian alphabet in 
order. Many of Tiepolo’s letters are more like Armenian than Palmyrene 
Aramaic; others are as much like Aramaic or other Semitic letters as they 
are like Armenian; still others are more like Greek than anything else, and, 
implausibly, mistranscriptions of another alphabet. Since I think Tiepolo’s 
text signifies an inscription as an inscription, I would find it more 
convincing to have its letters identified through comparison with 
inscriptions known in the 18th century than through correlations with the 
majuscules or minuscules from a 19th-century grammar that seem to fit. To 
Schmidt this is not a problem, since he sees the inscription as a symbol of 
the Armenian language and the blocks as vehicles to get the symbol into the 
painting. 

29 Fischer von Erlach, Bk. II, pi. 13 and its text. Fischer’s book is listed in 
the auction catalogue of the library of Neumann’s son, Verzeichniss der 
Bucher, Kupferstiche und Handzeichnungen aus der Verlassenschaft des . . . F. 
M. 1. von Neumann, Wurzburg, 1804 (University Library Wurzburg, Rp. XIV, 
69), No. 623. Students of Neumann plausibly infer that those books in the 
catalogue that were published during the elder Neumann’s active 
adulthood—especially on his interests—belonged to him, since the 
catalogue lists drawings by Balthasar that were clearly part of his son’s 
inheritance, as well as many architectural treatises. The father’s 
acquaintance with Fischer’s work is beyond question, in any case. 


moment it was ruled by one of antiquity’s most notorious 
women, the rebel Queen Zenobia, whose story De Bruyn tells 
in several pages on the city’s history. 30 First the wife of the 
hereditary imperial governor in the east, then regent for her 
minor children, Zenobia challenged the authority of the 
Roman Emperors and wrested control of the eastern province 
from Egypt into Asia Minor. And she employed as an adviser 
the philosophencritic and expositor of the sublime, Longinus. 

It does not require the subtleties of the modern researcher to 
tie Longinus, Zenobia, and Palmyra together and make of the 
inscribed blocks, the bearded man in the sober clothes of a 
sage, the aristocratic woman, and the pyramid a convincing 
iconographic unit as they are an effective compositional one. 
Longinus’s fame in 1750 is manifest: his subject was in vogue, 
his name, if not on every tongue, was known at least to lovers 
and practitioners of the fine arts. His connection with Queen 
Zenobia was the salient fact of his life. Prefaces to editions of 
On the Sublime attribute to his pen the defiant letter from the 
Queen to Emperor Aurelian that was used to justify the writer’s 
execution when Palmyra was taken by the Romans. 31 Boileau, 
in the preface to his famous translation of the treatise, calls 
Longinus not only a rhetor but also a philosopher, himself 
sublime in spirit; and Pope eulogizes him as the critic blessed 
with a poet’s fire. Zenobia’s history, the text of her letter, and 
the tale of the philosopher’s fate are found in the Scriptores 
Historiae Augustae, the collection of welhpublished classical 
histories that an educated person would have known. 32 The 
swarthy queen was proud and remarkably chaste. “More brave 
than her husband. . .noblest of all the women of the East, 
and. . . the most beautiful, ” she was a victorious leader who 
often walked miles with her foot soldiers and could drink a 
Persian general under the table. The recent discovery of 
Palmyra’s site piqued contemporary curiosity about the 
remains of her city, including its inscriptions. Fischer’s text is 
indicative of the continuing interest that culminated in 
1753—too late to bear directly on the stair hall—in the 
publication of Dawkins and Wood’s measured drawings and 
careful transcriptions of bilingual texts that provided the key 
to the Palmyrene alphabet. 33 De Bruyn’s and Fischer’s 


30 Fischer: “La prise de la valereuse Reine Zenobie n’est pas le moindre 
evenement, qui rend cette ville illustre.” 

31 For example: Dionysius Longinus on the Sublime, trans. W. Smith, 3rd ed., 
London, 1752; Dionysii Longini de Sublimitate (in Latin, Greek, and French, 
Boileau’s translation and preface), Utrecht, 1694; Vol. IV of Nicolas Boileau 
Despreaux, Oeuvres, 5 vols., Paris, 1747. Boileau’s translation was first 
published in 1674. Three volumes of the works, Paris, 1750, are Verzeichniss 
der Bucher, No. 24. 

32 In Trebellius Pollio’s histories of Gallienus, the thirty pretenders, and 
Claudian, and Flavius Vopiscus’s histories of Aurelian; Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae, trans. D. Magie, III, London, 1932. Magie’s introduction discusses 
its publishing history. Zenobia is mentioned in other published ancient and 
modern histories. 

33 The intelligible Greek inscriptions were most copied. Few Aramaic ones 
were published: one in De Bruyn and another in Jacob Spon’s Recherches 
curieuses d’antiquite of 1683, which illustrates a Palmyrene marble with 
superposed Greek and Aramaic texts, are the ones I know. 

Dawkins and Wood’s The Ruins of Palmyra was published in English and 
French in 1753. Wood mentions in the preface that, although they also 
studied Baalbek, they “thought it would be proper to give [i.e., publish] 
Palmyra first, as that part about which the curiosity of the public seems most 
pressing. ...” 
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engraved views of Palmyra display a terrain strewn with piled 
blocks, arches, columns, and crumbling stones. Tiepolo’s 
corner is weighted with strewn, heaped, and inscribed blocks 
and a steep pyramid turning to dust—an image of neglect and 
ruin seen in countless painted capriccios and classical 
landscapes of the day. His woman of dark'haired beauty and 
heroic aspect wears a robe of beautiful but sturdy'looking 
fabric, cut for a life on the march. A soldier rests at her feet, 
and a servant shields her with a parasol. In front of her a 
bearded sage uses the blocks as a writing desk and holds the 
lamp of truth or a light to search for it by. Surely a journey to 
Palmyra inspired those ruins and that inscription and 
suggested the inclusion of the inhabitants who brought their 
city to destruction yet snatched a fame beyond the reach of 
time. 

That Europeans appear in each of Tiepolo’s foreign 
continents is further evidence of allusions to travelers and 
travel books. In Asia, pilgrims trek toward Calvary; in America, 
an artist gazes into a native camp at mealtime; and in Africa , 
two Europeans, one of whom holds a purse as though ready to 
buy, look on as a Arab jewel monger displays a string of pearls 
(Fig. 3). They are Europeans on the move who look and 
record, buy and sell, make pilgrimages, and later write their 
travelogues for the pleasure of those who stay at home—to 
paint or to rule. 34 

If Tiepolo used travel books while preparing to paint the 
stainhall ceiling, he probably looked into only a few volumes: 
the narratives of Le Moyne and De Bruyn illustrate how much 
a single account can explain. Titles have been cited here only 
as examples of currently available reports, because no 
catalogue of Greiffenclau’s library exists to connect a specific 
book with the painting. The printing histories of published 
journeys demonstrate their wide circulation in Germany and 
elsewhere. The evidence of extant comparable libraries shows 
that travel books, including some cited here, were owned and 
read by the same aristocratic circles to which Greiffenclau 
belonged. Of the books I have adduced, three are in the 
Greiffenclau archive at Schloss Vollrads where Karl Philipp 
was born. 35 Thirteen of them are among the approximately 
seventy travel books published before 1740 that are in the 


34 I have no reference to pearl sales in Africa. The jewel broker J. B. 
Taverniers report (also cited in Asia) of his forty years of buying and selling 
in the Mogul Empire and other parts of Asia, with long descriptions of the 
diamond mines of India and pearl fisheries of the world, was a famous 
account of the international gem trade. Similar activity is seen in Tiepolo’s 
Africa. 

35 Della Valle, Mandelslo-Olearius, Tavernier. Books in this and the library 
at Pommersfelden are designated in the bibliography by the family name. 
Countess Eleanor Matuschka-Greiffenclau allowed me to visit the 
Greiffenclau Archive in Schloss Vollrads and very kindly helped me work 
through some of the material. 

36 See the bibliography. Count Dr. Karl Schonborn kindly allowed me to 
visit the library at Pommersfelden, and Pastor Wilhelm Schonath, curator 
of the palace and its collections, graciously assisted me. Most of the travel 
books in the library are in the bindings of Lothar Franz von Schonborn, d. 
1729, and his heir Rudolf Franz Erwein. 

37 Gropp, II, 648-49. A catalogue of the library Greiffenclau had with him 
in Wurzburg (if it included travel books) would support proposals either that 
the ideas for the painted episodes were in his head because he was fond of 
reading about such things, or that he set Tiepolo to reading—or both. 
Unfortunately, Karl Philipp’s last will and testament (Staatsarchiv 


Schonborn library at Pommersfelden, near Wurzburg. 36 The 
three at Vollrads are also at Pommersfelden, and of them 
Tavernier and Della Valle were important in the previous 
discussion. Two that could be put on a list of most probable 
sources are in the Schonborn collection: Le Moyne’s narrative 
of Florida in the Latin edition of De Bry, and De Bruyn’s 
Voyage au Levant ., Furthermore, reading travel books would be 
consistent with Greiffenclau’s interests as reported by a 
contemporary chronicler, and it seems most likely that he 
possessed some himself. Although a desire to round out his 
experiences and knowledge in travel led Karl Philipp no 
farther than Rome, he read widely in “the most worthy 
subjects” and had a special taste for history—a field whose 
broad, eighteenth'century definition included accounts of 
travels as well as chronicles of political events. 37 

Tiepolo did not draw all his ideas from books. In Germany 
he could see other allegories of the continents containing 
vivid and unusual details, and two are particularly relevant 
here. In the Wurzburg Residenz itself were the polychromed 
stuccos of the Spiegelkabinett, executed in the 1740*s by 
Antonio Bossi for Prince-Bishop Friedrich Karl von Schori' 
born, during whose reign the construction of the palace was 
completed. Bossi and Tiepolo later worked together in the 
Kaisersaal and the stair hall. Their continents are unlike in 
scale and technique, but similar in the sense of geographic 
place created by differentiated topography and vegetation; and 
they have certain details in common like manacled slaves in 
Asia (Fig. 5), a mountain in America (Fig. 2), and the 
river god Nile (Bossi’s only river god, too). 38 

About seventy kilometers away was the stainhall fresco in 
the palace at Pommersfelden, executed in the 1710s by Johann 
Rudolf Byss, in which Apollo rides his chariot within a frame 
of the four continents (Fig. 15). Byss said of his painting that it 
expressed the idea that virtue graces mankind just as the sun 
does the world, an allusion to the Apollonian patronage and 
virtuous rule of his patron Lothar Franz von Schonborn, 
Elector Archbishop of Mainz and founder of the library just 
mentioned. It seems certain that Tiepolo was acquainted with 
the Pommersfelden ceiling, even though a visit is not 
documented: the similarities between the two paintings go 


Wiirzburg, Miszellanea 1297) was destroyed in the bombing of 1945. The 
will was unlikely to have listed the titles of books, but it might have 
contained clues to the size, make-up, or whereabouts of his library. An 
inventory of his possessions at the time of his death does survive; it includes 
the titles of twenty books in forty-four volumes—Gropp’s chronicle of 
Wurzburg, a dictionary, and religious biographies and tracts (Greiffenclau 
Archive, Inventarium und Testamentariats Rechnung . . . Caroli Philippi, 
25 Nov. 1754). It is not at all clear, and seems doubtful, that this should be 
taken as evidence of the palace library in his reign. Those books do not 
include the Histoire geographique by Hans Hasel that is recorded as coming 
into his possession during the two years before he died, for example 
(Greiffenclau Archive, Privatverfugung fur ihro hochfurstliche Gnaden zu 
Wurtzburg vom 1 April 1753 bis zum 1 April 1754). Similarly, the will of one 
of Karl Philipp’s uncles who was associated with Wurzburg Cathedral 
specifically directed that his curidsen historie biicher be used to enrich the 
Greiffenclau family library, but the inventory of his possessions lists no 
books (Staatsarchiv Wurzburg, Testamentariats Acten, IX, 61). The 
evidence of the inventory thus appears inconclusive. 

38 Only a pair of doors from the Spiegelkabinett survived the bombing of 
1945, but a complete set of color slides taken earlier exists. Asia and Africa 
are visible in Sedlmaier-Pfister, II, pis. 100 and 141. 
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15 ]. R. Byss, Stair-hall ceiling, Schloss Weissenstein, Pommersfelden. Top, Africa; right, Asia; bottom, Europe; left, America (photo: 
Bayerisches Landesamt fur Denkmalpflege, Munich) 


beyond the important one of overall theme to include probable 
allusions to travel books, figures placed on the cornices, 
ostriches occupying corresponding positions, curious birds 
who swoop between Heaven and earth, and a wit that at 
Pommersfelden put a gold collar and leash on America’s 
crocodile and turned swimming Zeus into a ship bearing a bull 
for a figurehead and Europa on its gunwale. 39 

Tiepolo drew on more visual sources than Bossi’s and Byss’s 
works while fleshing out the allusions to travel books in his 
painting. He included fragments of Italian life in the foreign 
continents, for example. The figures and objects in the 


39 Byss’s statement is in his catalogue of Lothar Franz’s painting collection, 
written and published by the painter in 1719. It is often quoted, e.g. in 
Freeden-Lamb, 52, which also mentions the tradition that Tiepolo visited 
Pommersfelden. Freeden-Lamb and Kollman-Wirth, cols. 1143-44, among 
others, take Byss’s ceiling to be the inspiration for Tiepolo’s. Byss’s 
personifications do not ride the animals. Kreisel, 26, suggests that “Lothar 
Franz must have provided his painter with models out of travel books for the 
exotic animals and persons.” It is hard to resist the idea that the bearded 
white man who holds the leash of America’s crocodile and is accompanied 
by a native is Hans Staden with one of his Tupinamba captors. The 
headdress, skirt, and spear of the figure at the right of the breach in the 


episode of Egyptian commerce (Fig. 3) can be seen in views of 
Venice by Canaletto and Francesco Guardi, in which stacks of 
barrels and monogrammed bales sit on the landing stages near 
Piazza S. Marco and Customs House Point, and foreign 
merchants confer in full robes. In vedute of the lagoon, moored 
boats are covered by broad-striped canvas like the tenting 
behind Africa, and small craft carry the slanted masts that 
angle into the sky in Tiepolo’s Africa and Asia. 40 Also in Asia, 
a very curious and little remarked detail is the lactating 
condition of the tigress (Fig. 5). She is there because tiger 
hunts were a favorite activity of the Great Mogul, but her 


balustrade are Tupinamba-like, too. Gottfriedt, in the Schonborn 
collection, contains abridgments and plates from De Bry’s America, 
including Staden’s story and accounts of Peru that might be the source of the 
llama. In Asia, the round-faced man in a hat who holds a string of beads to 
the right of the balustrade opening is reminiscent of Tavernier’s puffy visage 
in the frontispiece of his book, where he is dressed in Persian costume (see 
note 34). 

40 All of these can be seen in published collections of Venetian vedute, the 
masts also in De Bruyn’s plates of the Nile. 





16 G. B. Tiepolo, oil sketch for the Wurzburg stair-hall ceiling. Top, America; right, Africa; 17 Diagram of Wurzburg stair-hall ceiling. Top (south), Europe; right (east), 

bottom, Europe; left, Asia. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of Mr. & Mrs. Charles bottom (north), America; left (west), Asia. A, Apollo; B, Mars; C, Venus 

Wrightsman, 1977 (photo: Museum) Mercury; E, Diana; F, Jupiter; G, Saturn (drawing: Richard Becherer) 
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motherly state relates to a Rubens canvas of the four parts of 
the earth in which river gods personify the continents. A 
tigress whose cubs are suckling stands in the foregound near 
the Ganges; her stance and relationship to the picture plane 
almost match those of the tigress in Wurzburg. By the 
mid'eighteenth century Rubens’s Four Parts of the Earth was in 
the imperial collection in Vienna, out of which it had been 
exhibited and engraved. 41 If a copy of the print was in 
Wurzburg or even already known to Tiepolo, he would have 
been interested because he, like Rubens, took obvious pleasure 
in painting the highly individualized animals that recur in his 
work. 42 


Travel books and history, Rubens and Ripa make congenial 
company along the borders of the stair hall; but the continents 
they inhabit still compose only part of the painting, and 
iconographic origins are only part of its meaning. A sky full of 
gods and a hovering portrait remain to be considered, for they 
might hold the keys to interpretation, as some observers 
believe. 

The large oil sketch in Figure 16 is a preparatory study for 
the ceiling, probably “the project for the main staircase” that 
the Prince'Bishop saw in Tiepolo’s studio in April 1752. 43 The 
planetary deities Mars, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Diana, 
Mercury, and Apollo, and the horses of Apollo’s chariot of the 
sun are the visually prominent celestial figures in the sketch as 
in the ceiling. The spatial relationships of those figures to one 
another are the same in both paintings, but their orientations 
to the earth are different. In the sketch, Apollo, Mars, and 
Venus are over Europe, Mercury, Diana, Jupiter, and Saturn 
over America; Asia is to the left of Apollo and Africa to the 
right. In the fresco, Asia, Africa, and the gods keep their 
relative positions, but America and Europe are reserved (Fig. 
17). Compositional reasons for the change are clear. When it 
was decided to insert the portraiMnedallion with its attendant 
figures into the skies, it had to be placed over the home 
continent of the Bishop. Rather than completely recomposing 
the painting to maintain the relationship of gods to earth, the 
painter shifted Europe to the wall beneath the less dense 
portion of the sky and spread the gods slightly to let the 
portrait ascend. The evidence of this shift cancels any 
suspicion that the planetary deities have important icono' 
graphic links to the earth. Apollo, for example, as god of the 
intellect and protector of the arts, belongs iconographically to 
Europe; so does Mars as god of the warlike arts in which 
Europeans claimed to excel. Both are now spatially associated 
with America. Mercury now flies over Europe, but in the sketch 


41 M. Rooses, L’Oeuvre de P. P. Rubens, 5 vols., Antwerp, 1886—1892, iv, 
58; now in the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. Rubens’s crocodile, 
associated with Nile, is in a similar position to Tiepolo’s mounted crocodile 
in America. 

42 A bitch with conspicuous teats sits in the foreground of a Last Supper in 
Desenzano; A. Morassi, A Complete Catalogue of the Paintings of Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo, London, 1962, 10 and fig. 49. 

43 Freeden-Lamb, 29. Measuring 1.8 x 1.3m, the painting is generally 
accepted as a sketch for the ceiling, which I believe the evidence and 
analysis in this essay confirm. A bibliography of opinions about the sketch is 


he flew over America. The gods undoubtedly signify the planets 
and personify the universe beyond the earth, but it is unlikely 
that they bear a more particular—or important—meaning 
than that. 

Since the sketch and its figures are not in proportion to the 
actual space, the composition had to be augmented to fit the 
ceiling. In the heavens this was done partly with temporal 
signs—the circle of the Zodiac for the months, Flora, Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Proserpina for the seasons. In the foreign 
continents, it was done by increasing the references to travel 
books. To the crocodile, cannibalism, and campfire scene of 
America were added the dead stag, the smaller crocodile, and 
the scalp; to the camel, Nile, and commerce of Africa, the 
second camel, the tent, and the figures above the river god; to 
the elephant, procession, and tiger hunt of Asia, the pilgrims, 
Calvary, and the stones and figures of the Zenobia group; and 
to all three, the traveling Europeans. In Europe, the 
composition was expanded by changing the scene from what 
might be called anybody’s allegory to Wurzburg’s own, with its 
bishop’s trappings, identifiable personalities, and—at least in 
one place—recognizable architecture, a part of the Residenz 
itself. Iconographically these changes add specific and novel 
images to all parts of the earth and allegorical cliches to the 
sky. Compositionally they render the continents far denser, 
livelier, and more interesting than the sky, with its pale 
pastiche of stock figures from Tiepolo’s repertory. 

The portrait that floats above Europe as the focus of the 
whole ceiling, on the other hand, is visually assertive while 
iconographically hackneyed, following in form and conceit the 
taste of rulers who were the Muses’ special benefactors all 
along the cultural axis from Vienna to Pommersfelden to 
Versailles. And yet, this is no conventionally pompous 
apotheosis, but a witty play on the ponderous conceit of 
personal glory. Visible enough in the executed painting, its 
inflections are set in relief by another project, a drawing that 
proposed decorations for the south wall of the stair-hall’s 
gallery (Fig. 18). 44 In the drawing, the Prince-Bishop, court 
officials, Balthasar Neumann, and Giambattista Tiepolo stand 
on a balcony in the center of the wall to view events overhead 
(not visible in the drawing). Over the arched opening onto 
the balcony is the Prince-Bishop’s coat-of-arms, an oval 
medallion held in the claws of two flanking griffins and topped 
by a crown. The drawing must date from before the fresco was 
completed but after Tiepolo began to work out his ideas for it: 
the illusion of a page with a greyhound is a very Tiepolesque 
detail, and no project would put Greiffenclau and the artist on 
the wall if they were already on the ceiling. During the 
recomposition of the oil sketch, therefore, the decision was 
made to incorporate some of the ideas from the center of the 


in E. Fahy and F. Watson, The Wrightsman Collection, V, Greenwich, Conn., 
1973, 246-47. 

44 Sedlmaier-Pfister, I, 129-130, and Freeden-Lamb, 55. Possibly by 
Antonio Bossi or Giandomenico Tiepolo, or both—attributions based on 
the figure drawing, especially the dog and page, and the likelihood that 
most of it was to be executed in stucco. The characters on the balcony were 
named in a note attached to the back; whoever wrote it, the only important 
identification, that of the Prince-Bishop, is beyond doubt. The drawing was 
burned in 1945. 
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18 Sketch for the decoration of the south wall of the Wurzburg stair-hall gallery, destroyed, formerly Wurzburg, Mainffankisches Museum (from 
Sedlmaier-Pfister) 


drawing into the painting itself (Fig. 7). Artists of the 
court—more of them than in the project—become spectators 
to the European scene. The Prince-Bishop himself replaces the 
devices in his shield and participates in a lively translation of 
his whole coat-of-arms: one griffin comes alive and is 
substituted for a bit of rocaille decoration as it grips the bottom 
of the oval, the flanking heraldic beasts are replaced by the legs 
of trumpeting Fame and an unidentifiable figure, the ducal 
crown is gingerly cradled in the arms of Virtue, 45 and 
Greiffenclau himself is surrounded with robes that the frame 
cannot contain and that in spilling out become a putto’s 
playground. The allusive humor of this coat-of-arms turned 
portrait, of this apotheosis that pokes ironic fun at its solemn 
precursors, reminds us that here, no less than in the 
continents, to approach the painting only by way of the 
conventional is to notice less than meets the eye. And it warns 
us not to become too heavy-handed in grappling with the 
content of this fresco. 

The portrait’s lightheartness probably originated with 
Tiepolo, for the transitional figures that lead the eye into the 
picture are also humorous—a treatment of standard composi¬ 
tional devices characteristic of him. In the stair hall those 
figures reside outside the main picture space, on top of the 
heavy cornice of the wall order and in front of the painted 
cornice. Like the continents, the figures allude to travel and 
the Wurzburg court. Asia’s quizzical parrot peers down the 
staircase after the invisible escapee from the Mogul’s 


45 “Virtue” is Simon’s identification. 

46 The portrait of 1727 by M. F. Kleinert is in the Mainfrankisches Museum, 
Wurzburg; reproduced in M. H. von Freeden, Wiirzburgs Residenz und 


procession who dropped his hat and baton on the cornice (Fig. 
5). Africa’s ostrich, freed from a motionless captivity in Byss’s 
ceiling, runs to elude an ape who tries to pluck a feather from 
his tail but takes a pratfall instead (Fig. 3). America’s European 
artist keeps one foot safely in his own territory while he 
clutches his portfolio and observes the cannibals he wants to 
draw (Fig. 2). At the opposite end of the hall, another comical 
scene arrests the viewer’s attention before leading his eye into 
Europe and eventually up to the medallion of the patron (Fig. 
7). Decked out in the purple uniform of an artillery officer, 
Balthasar Neumann lounges idly on a cannon barrel. The 
silver braid on his chest has attracted the attention of a 
greyhound, which cocks its head to sniff a tassle. These images 
transmute a half-length formal portrait of Neumann in which 
he wears armor and rests his arm on a cannon into an informal 
and witty portrayal of the master builder at rest high above the 
site of his labors. 46 In Europe, Asia, America, and Africa these 
cornice-top episodes enliven the long expanses of painted 
architecture and vary the composition. Tiepolo’s handling also 
affects the sense of the fresco. Dog and man, ape and ostrich, 
parrot and objects, European and portfolio all touch their 
continents with humor from their position in a space that 
projects out of the painting proper and thereby piles illusion 
upon pictorial illusion. A brief look into the Kaisersaal can 
assure us that Greiffenclau himself approved of the way these 
images, and his own portrait, toy with illusion and provoke 
amusement. 


Fiirstenhof zur Schonbornzeit , Amorbach, 1961, after p. 54. The cannon 
barrel also refers to Neumann’s early training as a cannon founder. 
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The decorations of the Kaisersaal follow an extant written 
program whose existence allows us to infer an active 
collaboration between the patron and the painter. A sober 
description of what the Bishop wanted portrayed in his state 
dining room and why he wanted it there, the program dates 
from before the painter’s arrival in Wurzburg and is probably a 
version of the description of subjects sent to Tiepolo in 
Venice. 47 Whoever drafted the document, Greiffenclau 
would have known its contents, for his interest in the 
decoration of his palace is evinced by his actions, in addition 
to the works he commissioned. 48 During Tiepolo’s years in 
Wurzburg, he visited the painter’s studio many times to see the 
work in progress. We can only surmise that while he inspected 
projects, Greiffenclau discussed them with Tiepolo, under¬ 
stood them, and made objections or suggestions. He had, 
indeed, stated in the contract negotiations for the Kaisersaal 
that he would allow Tiepolo to propose and execute better 
projects than those outlined; but the contract itself, signed 
before Tiepolo left Venice, included an agreement to execute 
the prescribed program carefully. 49 Greiffenclau, it is clear, 
would remain the judge of better projects. 

Three major paintings decorate the Kaisersaal: the ceiling 
oval depicting Princess Beatrice of Burgundy traveling in 
Apollo’s chariot to her wedding in Wurzburg to Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa of the Holy Roman Empire; the half oval 
to the right of the entry depicting the marriage of Frederick 
and Beatrice by the Bishop of Wurzburg; and the signed and 
dated half oval to the left depicting Frederick investing 
Wurzburg’s bishop with the privileges and title of Duke of 
Franconia. These frescos do not, in fact, adhere completely to 
the program. Tiepolo reversed the prescribed locations of the 
marriage and investiture scenes and changed the investiture’s 
setting from indoors to out. Stemming from the artist’s 
judgment about visual effects, these changes are readily 
understood in the context of the Kaisersaal and the progress of 
its decorations. They, and other changes attributable to the 
artist’s style, color schemes, and characteristic costumes, surely 
exemplify the improvements that Greiffenclau was prepared to 
consider. They do not, in any case, alter the program’s 
intention to display the interrelationship of Church, State, 
and locale seen in the investiture fresco where the Bishop is a 
subject of the Emperor and the marriage fresco where the 
Emperor is a subject of God via the Bishop of Wurzburg. 

What does alter the program is Tiepolo’s injection of humor 
into the investiture fresco (Fig. 19), in which Frederick 
Barbarossa sits calmly on a raised throne to receive the solemn 
homage (as the program says) of the Bishop. Well in front of 
the Emperor but directly beneath him, a dog who is the 
creature closest to the viewer appears to sit on the projecting 


47 Freederi'Lamb, 26. The various programs for decorating the palace are 
discussed in Freeden-Lamb, 31-36, and the program of 1750 for the 
Kaisersaal printed on pp. 107-09. 

48 Greiffenclau seems to have had a particular interest in painting beyond 
what can be inferred from his hiring Tiepolo. His death inventory (see note 
37) lists many paintings. Also, he is said to have hired Johann Zick to paint 
the ceiling of the Gartensaal as a trial of his ability to decorate the more 
important Kaisersaal, although the interpretation of the incident is not 
certain. See SedlmaienPfister, I, 220, n. 403; V. C. Habicht, “Johannes 


cornice above a pilaster. Like the animals on the stair-hall 
cornice, he is a transitional figure whose compositional 
functions are to lead up to the Emperor and to interrupt the 
otherwise awkward cone of brightly lighted steps that keep the 
interior of the painting from falling below the horizon. Like 
the animals, too, he is the messenger of a lighthearted point of 
view. He predicts Barbarossa in space and echoes him in 
appearance. His pilaster is a throne, his gaze travels in the 
same direction, his white and russet coloring matches the 
red-bearded ruler’s. And he attends this solemn ceremony in a 
posture of utter unconcern, upright but unalert, his haunches 
slouched and splayed. The program for the investiture includes 
no animals and intimates no humor, yet both are there in the 
image of Barbarossa’s dog, bearer of a content that the somber 
written program does not include. His foreground position 
insures that the Prince-Bishop recognized what he adds to the 
program; his presence certifies the patron’s assent to the 
appearance of a quiet humor and gentle irony in his dining 
hall. Finding in Tiepolo an artist who could propose additions 
of such wit and execute them to such effect, Greiffenclau hired 
the painter again. Enjoying the fun, he allowed himself to be 
part of the most prominent playful image on the stair-hall 
ceiling. 


Tiepolo fashioned the stair-hall continents of allusions to 
concrete facts; he made the painting’s most engaging 
images—including its potentially most solemn icon—agents of 
humor and jugglers with illusion. He brought the full force of 
his wit and invention to bear on the ceiling’s factual and 
humorous parts, composing them of novel images and assertive 
forms; but to the allegorical parts he lent novelty and 
prominence only when they were, like the personifications of 
the continents, participants in the new content of fact. Even 
Europe , whose images are not drawn from travel books, 
contains details like the portraits, the restrictions of Christian 
references to those of a bishop, and the representation of the 
Residenz that are at once appropriate to the old allegory and 
evocative of a journey in Wurzburg. 

To turn from the abstractions of allegory to more concrete 
interests within the traditional domain of grand allegorical 
schemes, large decorative commissions for church and prince, 
is not new. The increasing appearance in those commissions of 
a sense of geographical place, of land-anchored events, of a 
de-emphasis on allegory and emphasis on event have been 
noted elsewhere, even if they have not been previously 
acknowledged in the stair hall. 50 They are apparent in the 
works of southern Germany’s finest practitioners of monumen¬ 
tal decoration in the eighteenth century, J. B. Zimmermann 


Zicks Tatigkeit in der Sala Terrena zu Wurzburg,” M onatshefte fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft (Leipzig), V, 1912, 86-87; Freeden^Lamb, 23. 

49 The Bishop’s statement about better projects is paraphrased in 
Freeden-Lamb, 26. 

50 H. Bauer, “Zum ikonologischen Stil der siiddeutschen Rokokokirche,” 
M iinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 3rd ser., XII, 1961, 218-240, 
summarized in H. Sedlmayr and H. Bauer, “Rococo,” Encyclopedia of World 
Art, New York, 1966, XII, col. 268. 
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19 G. B. Tiepolo, Investiture 
fresco. Kaisersaal, Wurzburg 
Residenz (photo: Bayerische 
Verwaltung der Staatlichen 
Schlosser, Garten und Seen, 
Munich) 


and C. D. Asam, in works for patrons like Greiffenclau. For 
example, in Asam’s ceiling of the 1730’s in the Jesuit church S. 
Maria Victoria in Ingolstadt, the theme of Mary as mediator of 
the godly grace that was spread by apostolic effort to the four 
quarters of the globe is developed in a combination of allegory 
with biblical history and modern event. 51 

It is allegory supplemented with—and overwhelmed 
by—fact that characterizes at least one late edition of Ripa’s 
lconobgia itself. In the Augsburg edition of 1758 published by 
J. G. Her tel, the illustrations are elaborated by events whose 
visual interest is often greater than that of the allegorical 
figures. More important, no explanatory text describes those 
figures and their attributes; a short Latin statement and a 
German couplet alone allude sketchily to Ripa’s explanations, 
making it a handbook of signs without meanings—a dictionary 
without definitions. 52 The America in Hertel’s edition is no 
longer a solitary nude woman among animate and inanimate 
attributes. It is instead an Indian chief, a detail from an 
engraving in the De Bry edition of Le Moyne’s narrative of 
Florida (the same book introduced here as a possible source of 
Tiepolo’s America ), who sits in the foreground of a composite 
of details from its illustrations. There could hardly be a more 


51 S. Maria Victoria is discussed in E. Hanfstaengl, Die Briider Cosmas 
Damian und Egid Quirin Asam, Munich, 1955, 51-53, and Franz Koislmeier, 
Maria de Victoria, Ingolstadt (Kunstfiihrer 582), Munich and Zurich, 1969. 

52 Hertel edition of Ripa, pi. 105. Maser’s introduction discusses the dates of 


telling demonstration of the changing context of interests in 
the visual arts. 

A cultural context may favor certain kinds of iconography, 
but individuals paint and individuals pay. Tiepolo brought his 
skill as a large-scale allegorist into a milieu that favored 
allegories mixed with history, geography, and ethnography, 
and produced an allegory of the earth whose places and 
activities can be identified in travel books. It is most likely 
that his patron Greiffenclau was actively involved in the 
creation of the fresco from the start and knew those travel 
books himself. He would have approved or suggested the 
allusions to them that are evident in the oil sketch and that 
dominate the fresco. He was certainly aware of the playfulness 
of his own and other images, since he could not have missed 
the humorous way his coat-of-arms turned into a portrait of 
himself, or the comical slouch of his court architect being 
sniffed by a dog with who knows what intent. It would be 
historically unconvincing to presume that the Prince-Bishop 
only rubber-stamped Tiepolo’s ideas and never enjoyed the 
pleasure of making suggestions—looking forward to a time 
when he would stroll with a guest on the stair-hall gallery. 
Observers who think that he would have commented then 


the book, its special character, and the introduction of “events” into the 
illustrations. Maser observes that in their day the Hertel allegories would 
not have been as impenetrable as they may be to a modern observer who 
does not otherwise know Ripa. 
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only on his own fame and virtue will not find the argument 
persuasive. But those who can hear him talking of De Bruyn 
and Palmyra and the sublime idea of putting Longinus on his 
ceiling may agree that meaning in this painting must lie in the 
images with concrete references and the inflected conventions. 
The patron’s bent for reading about voyages and strange 
customs, for history and archaeology, his wit and wry, detached 
view of the world are there in the stair hall, captured by Tiepolo’s 
colors and rhythms and shapes. The recognition of them should 
keep our interpretations of this great painting down to earth. 

[Cornell University] 
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